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BRITISH PAINTERS-HAMILTON MACALLUM. 




ORN and nurtured amidst the lovely scenery of 
Argyllshire, it is little wonder to learn from 
Mr. Macallum that it was love of nature which 
created in him a love of Art, and the deter- 
mination to make it his profession. The son 
of a manufacturer, he had in his early years 
scanty opportunity of seeing- pictures or asso- 
ciating with men whose example he has followed, and who were 
able to inculcate in his mind a kindred spirit to their own. The 
varied and picturesque coast, to the extent of about six hundred 
miles — for the deep indentation of the sea penetrating far inland 
produces this vast length of shore, giving to this shire more 
lochs than any other in Scotland — the lovely islands of the 
Western Hebrides, the bold and rugged headlands, the dis- 
tant Grampian Mountains, Lochgoilhead, and Strachur, the 
wondrous caves of Staffa, each may truly awaken admiration 
and delight in all endowed with any faculty of appreciating 



nature in her loveliest, grandest, or most fantastic moods. Well 
might Scotland's greatest poet say — 

" So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream." 

And this was Mr. Macallum's first school of nature. Having, 
about the year 1865, come to London to improve himself, he 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy ; but, impatient 
at the lengthened work required from the students at the 
antique only, he joined a private school for life study during 
the winter season, and in the summer placed himself again 
under the tuition of his early mistress — Nature. 

The Dudley Gallery received Mr. Macallum' s first picture of 
any note, 'A Bracken Boat' being exhibited in 1870, together 
with the ' Mornirig Breeze :' both were well hung, and the 
young artist was fairly launched on the tide of public criticism. 
Fortunately for him it was in his favour. His contribution the 




Nuttins;. 



following year, of ' Spearing Flounders,' was so noticeable that he 
received an invitation to join the committee of the little gallery, 
where the artist admits his reputation was first made. In 1872 
Mr. Macallum sent four works severally to the various exhibi- 
tions of the year : one to the Royal Academy, one to the Dudley 
Oil Gallery, and two to the Watcr-Colour collection of the same 
institution, the titles being respectively * Slack the Mainsheet ! ' 
'Better Small than None,' 'Cutting Peats,' and 'Digging 
Potatoes.' Admission having once been gained to the walls of 
the Royal Academy, Mr. Macallum has each succeeding year 
sent one or more contributions, and it must be much satisfaction 
to him to be able now both to command increasingly good places 



and notices for his works. The walls of the gallery in Trafalgar 
Square received from this artist's hand one representation only 
in 1873, ' Enough Way; ' in 1874, ' Saithe Fishing in the Kyles 
of Bute,' with 'Off the Wind.' The picture of 'Setting the 
Storm Jib,' sent in 1875, was also exhibited in the Salon in 
Paris. 

The canvas from which one of our engravings is taken held 
a good position on the walls of the Academy in 1876 ; it is enti- 
tled ' Shearing Wraick in the Sound of Harris.' The 
writer then described it as *' a very powerful example of the 
Scotch landscape school." Calm and quiet as this sea harvest 
of the Fncus vcsiciilosus is in the shallow isles of the Hebrides, 
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it has afforded Mr. Macallum an excellent subject on which to 
display his powers of producing aerial effects and bright sunni- 
ness. To the inhabitants of the western shores of Scotland 
the ingathering of this useful seaweed was — formerly more even 
than now— a most important season, for the manufacture of kelp 
from the abundant "tangle" gathered together produced, not 
very long ago, the large sum of ;^2oo,ooo annually. This kelp, 
as with many other marine algas, is rich in soda, potash, iodine, 
bromine, and substances used largely in manufacture. The 
original painting is in the possession of H. Deddington, Esq. 
' Beetling,' in the gallery of 1877, is a delightful '* bit," from its 
crispness and light ; it received much praise, as did also ' Cockle 
Picking.' Last year this artist exhibited a work, 'A Water 
Frolic,' especially popular among his confreres ; it was selected 
for purchase by the Council of the Academy, who wished to 
buy it for the Chantrey bequest, but it had been previously 
sold. 

The two engravings of which we have not yet spoken are 
called * Nutting,' also at Burlington House last year, and 
'A WEE BEFORE THE SUN GAED DOON,' which has never 
been exhibited. In the former, two girls — one seated, and 



the other lying on the shore — having gathered a lapful of 
nuts on an autumn afternoon from the rich wood which slopes 
down to the water's edge, are now resting from their self- 
imposed' toil, and amusing themselves by " shelling " the 
fruit. The last-mentioned cut depicts the labour of some 
Highland peasant women, who are busily using the final 
hours of daylight for the purpose of washing, the soft clear 
water of the adjacent stream serving them well for the cleansing 
process — a subject essentially simple, but, as with many by this 
artist, rendered most attractive by its bright, harmonious, and 
picturesque arrangement. By far the greater number of this 
admirable landscape painter's subjects are of a kindred cha- 
racter. Many months of the year are spent on board his yacht, 
where he has constant opportunities of studying the various 
effects of coast scenery and the employments of the people, 
picturesque, at least, in the lovely scenery surrounding them. 
Foreign countries, though visited by Mr. Macallum, have failed 
to prove more enticing than the shores of the *' Land o' the 
Leal," and no spot could afford richer or more charming sug- 
gestions for the painter's pencil than that which counts among 
its attractions Loch Awe and Loch Leven, Mull, and Oban, 




Shearing IVraick in the Sound of Harris. 



Glen Etive, and Glenorchy. A close observer and true lover of 
nature, Mr. Macallum has appreciation enough to detect, and 
skill enough to depict, some of her loveliest forms and fancies, 
and always under her sunniest aspects. All extremes and extra- 
vagancies are avoided, and a quiet, tender tone pervades his 
productions, though they are invariably full of light and lumi- 
nosity, qualities ever acceptable and refreshing, especially when 
combined with truth and beauty. Mr. Macallum considers that 
it is never too late to learn, and therefore rejoices in the loving 
toil which gives him an increasing knowledge of the varieties 
and changes of landscape scenery. He is yet a young man, and 
we doubt not that the success which grows by working and 
waiting will be his reward each succeeding year. He has 
evidently great singleness of purpose, and strives to achieve 
excellence of the highest kind in the object he undertakes. 
Such a motive must bring commendation, for it shows what 
essentials to real success he must possess who thus centres his 
powers on a given point, and with patience, love, and humility 
works towards it. We have quoted Mr. Macallum's own testi- 
mony concerning his deep love of nature, and we can well 
believe the truth of this, for so closely does he adhere to his 
love that the impress of it is apparent in all his labours. The 



very pertinacity with which he cleaves to her beauteous handi- 
work in his native home gives the seal to his avowal ; and his 
adherence to her teaching rather than his own theories tells 
how willingly and thoroughly the artist is — and we doubt not ever 
will be — her faithful, true, and loving pupil. 

To those endowed with power to perceive beauty, not alone in 
hills and dales, in seas and streams, but in the many and 
marvellous changes, the illimitable varieties of atmospheric 
effect, which again and again transform the same spot from a 
place of tenderness to one of terror ; from a place of peace and 
rest to one of danger and dread, it may seem somewhat strange 
that this artist has lingered so long round his own native shores. 
But although external loveliness cannot create the ability to 
apprehend and value it, it can satisfy when this exists, and thus 
it is that Mr. Macallum has remained faithful to the 

*' Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood," 

allowing " England's Sweet Garden," Devonshire, only to afford 
him other subjects for his pencil. Artists of all times, all tastes, 
and all powers will ever find bonnie Scotland rich in materials 
for their work. To the lovers of grey and crumbling and ivy- 
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mantled ruins, what could afford more picturesqueness than 
Inishail, the '' beautiful island," with remains of the old 
Cistercian nunnery, and the ancient cairns which tell of the 
feuds between the clans of the Campbells and the Macgregors ; 
Inis Fraoch, the castle of the Macnaughtons, with Kilchurn, 
the grand old domain of the Campbells, lying on a low rocky 
tongue of land, reaching far out into the water, on the other side 
of the loch ; and once more Inis Erath, the scene of one of 
Ossian's loveliest songs, telling how Erath beguiled the beau- 
tiful Duara on to the sea-bound rock away from her lover Armar ? 
When the painter's brush can best catch the glimmering light of 
the rising, or the shadowing depths of the setting sun, what 
could better afford him the sight than the low-lying and wide- 
spreading shores of the Sounds of Mull and Harris ? Or, if the 
artist desires to tell of mountains and rock, and steepled cliffs, 
none can fulfil his purpose more completely than Dunstaffnage, 
or Ardnamurchan, or old Ben Cruachan, or Loch-na-Keal, with 
its luxuriant ivy growth down almost to the sea ; while Loch Awe 
and Loch Lomond, with their sublime natural fastnesses and 
rich woodland, yield abundant materials to those who can 
transfer the loveliness of forest and glade to their canvases. 



We have said little about the pictures sent by Mr. Macallum 
to the Dudley Gallery, though we have recorded his apprecia- 
tion of it as a place of exhibition, and the good positions his 
works have held there. It has been remarked that " the Dudley 
artists have peculiar notions about nature and Art, but the 
gallery has the merit of distinctive character." Certainly Mr. 
Macallum may claim the latter opinion, as the subjects contri- 
buted here, as well as those to the Royal Academy room, are 
thoroughly " distinctive " in their brilliancy and lightness. That 
this artist was so well esteemed by the committee from the outset 
of his career was no slight token of his success ; for, to quote 
again a well-known authority, '' it is here that unfledged genius 
first takes wing and finds encouragement to test its untried 
strength ; it asserts equal rights for all artists, whether recog- 
nised or unrecognised, simply on the basis of individual merit." 
The usefulness of such an institution is immeasurable both to the 
artist and the public ; the very absence of the prestige of being 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy is often valuable to the 
former, as being conducive to his obtaining unbiassed criticism, 
and to the latter as being inducive of their searching out men of 
real though less widely known power — power which the incen- 
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tive to hold a place among the giants of Art will greatly in- 
crease. To the Egyptian Hall, in 1874, Mr. Macallum contri- 
buted 'Taking on Board the Skipper;' in 1875, ' Eight Bells,' 
a boy at the helm of a yacht on a hot sunshiny day, with a 
fine breezy effect. In the Water-Colour Exhibition of the same 
year a drawing entitled ' Catching Sprats' secured much com- 
mendation, and special value was attached to it. A charmingly 
bright bit, ' Carting Seaweed,' was in the Water-Colour Gallery 
of 1876, together with a vigorous picture, ' Burning Kelp.' The 
following year the titles of Mr. Macallum's works were * Caught 



by the Tide,' in oils, and * Yo, heave yo!' in water colours. 
' Meadow Hay' was an admirable contribution to the Oil-Colour 
Gallery in 1878, showing considerable progress, and thoroughly 
good in tone. ' Herring Curers,' this painter's last exhibit, like 
ks predecessors, received excellent notices of approval. All 
lovers of pure landscape Art will always find much to admire 
and please in Mr. Macallum's works, and though in the future 
he may take a wider range of subject, we feel that his treatment 
will be ever marked by warmth and purity. 

James Dafforne. 



EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF LORD GOUGH. 



ONE of the finest \vorks of Mr. John Foley, R.A., an eques- 
trian statue of the late Lord Gough, has lately been placed 
in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. It is 13 feet 6 inches in height, ele- 
vated on a pedestal formed of gun-metal, 7 feet in height, on 
which is the following inscription : " In honour of Field-Marshal 
Viscount Gough, K. P., G. C.B., K. G., an illustrious Irishman, 



whose achievements in the Peninsular War, in China and India, 
have added to the lustre of the military glory of the country 
which he faithfully served for seventy-five years, this statue, 
cast from cannon taken by troops under his command, and 
granted by Parliament for the purpose, was erected by his friends 
and admirers." 



